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UNIVERSITY REGISTRATION STATISTICS. 

A comparison of the figures on the table 
with those for 1902 (Science, N. S., Vol. 
XVI., No. 417, December 26, 1902, p. 1022) 
will show that at the majority of the insti- 
tutions given in the table the number of 
students enrolled during the present aca- 
demic year represents an increase over the 
registration of last year. Several institu- 
tions have suffered a slight decrease in 
attendance and the general gain is not as 
marked as it was last year, yet on the whole 
the figures point to a normal and healthy 
growth, and the steady forward movement 
in the progress of higher education has con- 
tinued virtually unchecked. Undoubtedly 
the present economic conditions of the 
country are partially accountable for this 
slight falling off in the percentage of gen- 
eral increase, but the effect, if any, can 
scarcely be regarded as serious, and would, 
in the ordinary course of events, not be felt 
keenly until next year. 

The statistics given on page 738 are, 
with few exceptions, approximately as of 
November 1, 1903, and relate to the regis- 
tration at twenty of the leading univer- 
sities throughout the country. .In order 
to avoid all misapprehension, it should be 
distinctly understood that the higher insti- 
tutions of learning here represented are 
not necessarily the twenty largest or the 
twenty leading -universities, but all are in- 
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*Inclndes schools of engineering, chemistry, architecture, mining, and mechanic arts, 
f Included in scientific schools. 
J Included in college statistics. 
1 Included in college statistics. 



stitutions of national repute. The figures 
have been obtained from the proper officials 
of the universities concerned, and are as 
accurate as statistics of this nature can be 
made. Changes are constantly taking 
place in the enrolment at most of these in- 
stitutions, but they are not far-reaching 
enough to affect the general result. 

According to the revised figures of last 
year, the nineteen universities enumerated 
ranked as follows: 

Harvard, Columbia, Chicago, California, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Cornell, Illinois, Wis- 
consin, Northwestern, Yale, Pennsylvania, 
Nebraska, Syracuse, Indiana, Leland Stan- 
ford, Missouri, Princeton, Johns Hopkins. 
Comparing this with the present order, we 
shall find that there has been no change in 
the relative positions of the three largest 
universities, Harvard, Columbia and Chi- 
cago, but that Michigan has passed Cali- 
fornia, while Illinois has passed both Min- 
nesota and Cornell. Wisconsin occupies 
the same position as last year, but Yale has 
passed Northwestern. Pennsylvania, Ne- 
braska and Syracuse follow in the same 
order, Ohio State University, which is in- 



serted for the first time this year, preceding 
Indiana, Missouri, Princeton, Leland Stan- 
ford and Johns Hopkins in the order 
named. The fact must not be lost sight 
of that numbers are not necessarily a cri- 
terion of general excellence or high stand- 
ards, features with which this article does 
not attempt to deal. However, the fact 
that a university like Johns Hopkins is in- 
cluded in the statistics will prove that 
mere numbers have not unduly influenced 
the selection of the institutions here tab- 
ulated. 

As far as the changes in the enrolment of 
the different universities are concerned, 
Harvard shows a considerable net increase, 
due almost entirely to the expansion of the 
summer session from 945 in 1902 to 1,392 
in 1903. This increase must be attributed 
in large part to the Convention of the Na- 
tional Educational Association held in 
Boston early in July. Harvard's law 
school shows a gain of almost 100, thus 
eloquently demonstrating that increased 
standards of admission to the professional 
schools are not kept waiting long for 
merited recognition from the student body. 
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To be sure, the Harvard Medical School 
shows a loss of 65 as compared with last 
year, owing in part to the operation since 
1901 of the requirement of a baccalaureate 
degree, or its equivalent, for admission, but 
we shall see below that this loss in the med- 
ical school enrolment may be due to other 
causes. Harvard College and the Law- 
rence Scientific School show a slight falling 
off over last year, while there has been a 
gain, in the divinity school and the grad- 
uate faculties. 

At Columbia also the increase in the total 
enrolment is due almost entirely to the 
growth of the summer session, the attend- 
ance at which increased from 643 in 1902 
to 1,001 in 1903. The registration of the 
law school shows a falling off of 81, due 
to the requirements of the baccalaureate 
degree for admission for the first time this 
fall. The attendance at the school of medi- 
cine has decreased over 100, a loss that can 
in large part be attributed to increased 
standards for admission. With the open- 
ing of the present academic year, higher 
entrance requirements went into effect, 
whereby the minimum condition for ad- 
mission to this faculty consists not, as here- 
tofore, in the passing of examinations con- 
ducted by the regents of the university of 
the state in certain specified subjects, and 
the obtaining thereby of a medical stu- 
dent's certificate, but in the passing of an 
examination conducted either by the Col- 
lege Entrance Examination Board or by 
the Committee on Entrance Examinations 
of Columbia University. In every case the 
increase in requirements has had a gratify- 
ing effect on the quality of the first-year 
class. The graduate schools of Columbia 
University are growing very rapidly and 
show an increase of more than 100 over 
1902. The extension students, of which 
there were 1,196 in 1902, have been omitted 
in this year's table, but even if the ex- 
tension students were included, Columbia's 



registration would not be as large as that 
of Harvard. 

The figures of the University of Chicago 
point to a slight decrease in the total en- 
rolment, most of which is due to a falling 
off in the college and the faculty of medi- 
cine. The summer session shows a loss of 
over 100, but, as is well known, the summer 
session at the University of Chicago does 
not bear the same relation to the remaining 
terms as it does at Harvard or Columbia 
and most of the other institutions here rep- 
resented, being regarded as a regular 
semester fitting into the scheme of the en- 
tire year's work. 

The attendance at the University of 
Michigan has increased somewhat over 
last year, the largest gains being found 
in the scientific schools and the summer 
session. The faculties of law, dentistry 
and pharmacy all show a falling off. Of 
the 448 medical students, 66 are enrolled 
in the homeopathic division. In the case 
of the University of Michigan, as well as 
of several others, no accurate figures could 
be obtained for the number of summer ses- 
sion students who returned for work in the 
fall and who should be deducted under 
double registration. In all such cases the 
deduction is based upon a fair estimate. 

The increase at the University of Cali- 
fornia is only slight, there being a loss in 
medicine and dentistry and in the college 
and scientific schools, which loss, however, 
is more than compensated for by slight 
gains in other departments. 

In the case of the University of Illinois 
the gain of over 700 must be attributed 
chiefly to the fact that the Chicago College 
of Dental Surgery, formerly an inde- 
pendent institution, became a part of the 
university at the beginning of the year. 
However, there has been considerable gain 
in the scientific school and the department 
of agriculture, whereas the increase in the 
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attendance at the medical school is scarcely 
worth mentioning. 

The increase at the University of Min- 
nesota is small and is to be found almost 
•entirely in the department of agriculture. 
The slight decrease in the number of male 
college students is more than made up by 
the increase of the number of women en- 
rolled in the college. The law school has 
remained stationary, the scientific schools 
show an increase, and the medical faculty, 
the departments of dentistry and phar- 
macy, the graduate schools and the summer 
session, show a falling off in attendance. 

At Cornell there has been a slight in- 
crease in the total attendance, and the 
typhoid epidemic of last year has appar- 
ently not affected the attendance to any 
great degree. There has been a decrease 
in the college, the faculty of medicine and 
the graduate schools. The department of 
forestry has been abolished and the sum- 
mer session shows a decrease over last year. 
In the case of Cornell, also, the total is not 
quite accurate, inasmuch as no exact figures 
were given with regard to double registra- 
tion. 

"Wisconsin shows considerable gains all 
along the line, with the exception of the 
graduate schools and the law faculty, the 
total enrolment being more than 300 in 
excess of that of last year. 

The attendance at Yale has also increased 
over last year, the gains appearing in the 
college, the Sheffield Scientific School and 
the department of forestry. The medical 
and the graduate schools have remained 
stationary, while the law school and the 
schools of art, music and divinity show a 
decrease in enrolment. 

There has been a decrease in the attend- 
ance at Northwestern University, a con- 
siderable portion of which is to be found in 
the faculties of medicine and dentistry. 
This decrease in attendance at the medical 
school may be attributed to two causes, 



namely, increased tuition and higher 
standards of admission. The 100 stu- 
dents listed under 'Other Courses' are 
students in oratory. The college and the 
law school show an increase, while the 
graduate schools, the divinity school and 
the department of pharmacy have re- 
mained stationary. 

Pennsylvania shows a slight increase in 
the net total enrolment, due almost entirely 
to gains in the college and scientific schools. 
Law and dentistry have fallen off, whereas 
medicine and the graduate schools have re- 
mained stationary. The 165 students ap- 
pearing under 'Teachers College' are at- 
tending courses for teachers. 

At the Universities of Nebraska and 
Indiana there has been a slight decrease; 
Leland Stanford, Jr., has remained virtu- 
ally stationary; while Syracuse, Missouri, 
Princeton and Johns Hopkins show an in- 
crease over the attendance of last year. 

Comparing the attendance in the various 
departments with the figures for last year, 
the most striking fact is the decided de- 
crease in the schools of medicine all along 
the line. In a number of institutions in- 
creased requirements have had something 
to do with this loss, yet the higher stand- 
ards of admission alone can not be held 
accountable. The question arises whether 
this loss may not be due to a circumstance 
to which Professor Brouardel, of Paris, 
points in a recent investigation. He claims 
that the superabundance of physicians go- 
ing hand in hand with a shortage of 
patients must be attributed to a decrease 
in the number of illnesses, a decrease due 
to the application of modern methods of 
preventive medicine.* The increase in the 
cost of procuring a medical education no 

* Oi. Walter B. James, ' The Old and the New 
Medicine,' Columbia University Quarterly, Vol. 
VI., No. 1, p. 13. At McGill University, Montreal, 
Canada, the enrolment in the medical school also 
shows a decrease. 
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doubt is partly responsible, as well as the 
long time required for a thorough course. 

The number of scientific students is still 
on the increase. In most of the other 
faculties there have been no consistent 
gains or losses, the decrease in certain uni- 
versities being made up by a corresponding 
increase in others. Columbia University 
still has the largest enrolment in the grad- 
uate schools, with Chicago second, Harvard 
third and Yale fourth. The University of 
Michigan continues to head the list in the 
number of law students, followed by Har- 
vard, Minnesota and Columbia in the order 
named. Although the attendance at the 
Columbia medical school has suffered a loss 
of over 100, this university still has the 
largest enrolment of any of the medical 
schools enumerated, but is closely followed 
by Illinois, with Northwestern and Penn- 
sylvania occupying third and fourth places 
respectively.* As to the scientific schools, 
Cornell is in the lead, with Yale second, 
California third and Michigan fourth. 
Harvard has by far the largest collegiate 
enrolment and also had the largest summer 
session last year. As to the relative rank- 
ing of the teaching force in the largest in- 
stitutions, Columbia now occupies first 
place, with Harvard second, Cornell third 
and Illinois fourth. 

Rudolf Tombo, Jr., 

Registrar. 

Columbia University. 



VARIATIONS INDUCED IN LARVAL, PUPAL 
AND IM AGIN AL STAGES OP BOMBYX 
MORI BY CONTROLLED VARY- 
ING FOOD SUPPLY. 

One of the races of the mulberry silk- 
worm, Bombyx mori, has been the subject 

* The table credits Columbia and Illinois with 
669 students each, but in the ease of Columbia 
there are a number of fourth-year college students 
enrolled in the medical school who do not appear 
among the 669, but in the primary registration 
under the college. 



of experiments directed toward a determin- 
ation of the exact quantitative relation 
which quantity and quality of food bear to 
the development and variations of the indi- 
vidual insect and its progeny. Such an 
experiment, on the face of it, might seem to 
be a laborious task having no further justi- 
fication than the superfluous, though 
specific, demonstration of the axiom that 
the well-nourished are the well-developed. 
The writers will not hesitate, however, to 
put on record authentically determined 
data showing just how definite and con- 
stant is the relation for one animal species 
between varying nutrition and variations. 
As a matter of fact the experimental breed- 
ing and rearing and the accumulation of 
quantitatively determined data refer to 
several problems besides the few discussed 
in this paper. The successive years of 
breeding have left us at the present mo- 
ment with a large number, several thou- 
sand, of eggs, due to hatch next March, 
which are the results of selected mating, 
and of which the ancestors for two or three 
generations are known, quantitatively de- 
scribed, and preserved for reexamination, 
if necessary. In addition to the knowledge 
of the structural and physiological char- 
acters (duration of various life-stages, etc.) 
of these ancestors, the quantitatively deter- 
mined life-conditions, normal and experi- 
mentally varied, are known. These thou- 
sands of the fourth generation should 
afford us exact evidence, for this animal 
species, touching the prepotency of sex, of 
sports, of particular characters and of 
vigor, as well as evidence regarding fertil- 
ity in relation to age, and evidence concern- 
ing genetic and physiological selection. 

The present statement is limited to an 
outline of the results of only those experi- 
ments relating directly to the influence ex- 
erted by varying conditions of food supply. 

The insect, Bombyx mori, has a complete 
metamorphosis, taking no food as an adult, 



